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The  beautiful  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  most  imposing  of  the  nation’s  monu- 
ments, which  was  dedicated  with  memorable  ceremonies  on  May  30,  1922.  It  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  a park  that  stretches  from  the  river  to  the  Washington! 
Monument.  [See  descriptive  article,  page  552] 
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been  undertaken  in  New  York.  We  hope 
that  this  worthy  example  may  be  followed 
throughout  the  entire  Republic.  I strongly 
believe  that  our  school  histories  should  be 
written  from  an  American  standpoint  and 
that  the  facts  contained  in  them  should  be 
truthfully  set  forth,  regardless  of  whom 
they  may  offend. 

Our  textbooks  need  not  be  anti-British 
to  be  truly  American.  They  should  al- 
ways record  that  the  action  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary forefathers  in  breaking  away 
from  the  mother  country  was  commended 
by  a large  body  of  enlightened  English- 
men at  that  time,  as  it  is  approved  by  the 
judgment  of  most  Englishmen  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  should  not  be  omitted  that 
many  Englishmen  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  were  in  active  sympathy  with  our 
patriotic  ancestors  and  felt  that,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  they  were  fighting  to  preserve 
English  civil  liberty  in  America  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world.  These  sig- 
nificant facts  are  properly  emphasized  in 
Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  excellent  four-vol- 
ume history  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Our  quarrel  was  not  with  the  English 
people,  but  with  a King  who  was  not  truly 
English,  either  by  birth  or  in  spirit.  Our 
forefathers  were  distinctly  not  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  true  English  traditions 
which  they  brought  to  this  country  and 
which  were  and  are  our  common  inherit- 
ance. In  fact,  it  was  largely  just  because 
they  were  descended  from  the  English 
Barons,  who  exacted  the  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John,  that  they  resisted,  even 
to  the  point  of  an  armed  conflict,  the  en- 
croachments of  King  George  III.  on  their 
hard-won  political  rights  and  privileges  in 
America. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  King 
George  III.  employed  German  mercenaries 
to  suppress  the  efforts  of  our  heroic  an- 
cestors to  preserve  their  precious  liberties, 
and  that  our  allies  in  that  glorious  strug- 
gle, as  in  the  great  World  War,  were  the 
gallant  French.  While  we  should  never 
allow  these  important  facts  to  be  omitted 
or  minimized,  it  should  also  be  recorded 
that  in  the  World  War  the  English  and  the 
French  and  the  Americans  fought  side  by 
side  in  the  common  cause  for  liberty. 

In  treating  of  the  Revolutionary  period 


— for  it  is  that  phase  of  our  history  which 
I have  now  principally  in  mind — I think 
our  textbooks  should  point  out  most 
clearly  the  fact  that  King  George  and 
his  Ministers,  acting  contrary  to  the  best 
English  sentiment,  were  clearly  in  the 
wrong  in  their  encroachments  on  the  lib- 
erties of  our  American  ancestors,  and  that 
our  forefathers  were  right  in  defending 
these  liberties.  They  should  tell  the  dra- 
matic story  of  that  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, from  Lexington  to  Yorktown,  with 
sufficient  charm  of  style  to  impress  the 
principal  events  indelibly  on  the  youthful 
mind.  John  Fiske’s  admirable  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  fidelity  to  fact  and  literary 
charm. 

Our  school  histories  should  certainly  nof 
malign  the  characters  of  our  military 
leaders  and  statesmen  of  any  period,  as 
some  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  pre- 
sent them,  sympathetically,  in  their  true 
light  and  with  proper  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
No  period  in  the  history  of  any  people 
was  richer  in  great  and  good  men,  ac- 
cording to  so  distinguished  and  unprej- 
udiced an  authority  as  the  late  Lord 
Bryce,  than  that  of  our  own  Revolution. 

Hero  worship  is  good  for  the  young, 
for  it  stimulates  manly  aspirations  and 
gives  to  a people  the  highest  standards  of 
manhood.  As  Charles  Grant  Miller  has 
truly  said:  “The  better  instincts  of  the 
human  race  have,  through  all  the  ages, 
exalted  and  consecrated  its  heroes  into 
something  like  objects  and  tenets  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  a people’s  greatness 
may  be  measured  by  the  characters  and 
traditions  it  cherishes  in  love  and  emu- 
lation as  it  can  be  known  by  its  gods.” 
Good  biographies  and  autobiographies  of 
our  outstanding  historical  characters,  in 
war  and  peace,  could,  with  great  profit, 
be  added  as  textbooks  in  our  schools. 
This  is  a feature  of  historical  teaching 
which  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  neglected 
at  present.  Such  works  as  Irving’s  “ Life 
of  Washington,”  Franklin’s  autobiography. 
Lodge’s  “ Hamilton  ” and  Hay’s  con- 
densed “ Life  of  Lincoln  ” could  profit- 
ably be  added  to  our  school  curricula. 

Montclair , N.  /. 


President  Harding 
delivering  the  ad- 
dress in  which  he 
accepted  for  the  na- 
tion the  great  me- 
morial whose  col- 
umns tower  above 
him 

DEDICATION 
OF  THE 
LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

By  J.  W.  Duffield 

(Illustrations  © by  Harris  & Ewingj 

WITH  a simplicity  befitting  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  American  whose 
memory  it  was  designed  to  perpet- 
uate, the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  dedicated 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Decoration  Day, 
May  30,  1922.  [See  frontispiece  illustra- 
tion.] A President  and  an  ex-President 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  of  dedica- 
tion. Ex-President  Taft,  now  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, presented  the  memorial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  President  Harding  accepted 
it.  Both  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  their  im- 
mortal predecessor,  and  their  words  were 
listened  to  by  a great  throng  that  crowded 
the  approaches  to  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture. 

The  building  itself  is  one  of  the  noblest 
expressions  of  architecture  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  In  its  compelling  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  line  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  India, 
that  “ exhalation  of  a dream.”  It  has 
thirty-six  Doric  columns,  representing  the 
States  of  the  Union  at  the  time  that  Lin- 
coln was  President.  These  are  in  the  purest 
style  of  Grecian  architecture.  Above  the 


Impressive  cere- 
monies at  Wash- 
ington on  May 
80  — Description 
of  the  architec- 
tural masterpiece 
which  enshrines 
the  memory  of 
the  Great  Com- 
moner— Excerpts 
from  the  addres- 
ses of  Chief 
Justice  Taft  and 
President 
Harding 

columns  are  forty-eight  sculptured  fes- 
toons, typifying  the  States  of  the  Union  as 
constituted  at  present.  The  building  is  of 
white  marble,  standing  in  flawless  beauty 
at  the  end  of  the  great  Mall,  which  is  one 
of  the  notable  features  of  the  national  capi- 
tal. It  sustains  harmonious  relations  with 
the  Capitol,  whose  imposing  dome  rises  at 
the  east,  and  to  the  Washington  Monument, 
whose  granite  finger  points  skyward  at  a 
little  distance,  with  the  Virginia  Hills  as  a 
background.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things  that  these  memorials 
to  America’s  two  greatest  Presidents — 
Washington,  under  whom  the  nation  came 
into  being;  Lincoln,  by  whose  labors  it 
was  preserved  and  by  whose  blood  it  was 
hallowed — should  stand  in  close  prox- 
imity, as  shrines  to  which  posterity  may 
pay  pilgrimage  and  tribute. 

The  memorial  is  located  in  Potomac 
Park,  on  the  great  axis  of  the  city  as  orig- 
inally laid  out  by  L’Enfant,  the  architect 
selected  by  Washington  himself  to  beautify 
the  capital.  In  a selection  of  the  site  it 
was  considered  that  the  memorial  need  not 
be  so  high  as  to  suggest  comparison  with 
the  Washington  obelisk,  which  rises  to  a 


Tributes  to  the  na- 
tion’ s two  greatest 
men : The  Wash- 

ington Monument 
seen  between  the 
central  columns  of 
the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial 
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height  of  555  feet,  and  that  iri 
the  absence  of  near-by  structures 
it  should  be  visible  and  conspicu- 
ous for  great  distances.  There- 
fore a broad  plain,  set  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  was  chosen 
as  its  location.  By  means  of 
terraces,  the  ground  was  raised 
until  the  floor  of  the  building 
was  forty -five  feet  higher  than  the 
original  grade  level.  A circular 
terrace,  1,000  feet  in  diameter, 
was  first  created,  and  about  that 
four  concentric  rows  of  trees 
were  planted,  leaving  a plateau 
755  feet  in  diameter,  a few  feet 
greater  than  the  length  of  the 
Capitol.  From  the  centre  of  the 
plateau  rises  a rectangular  stone 
terrace,  256  feet  long  and  186 
feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by 
roadways  and  walks.  The  me- 
morial is  reached  by  a series  of 
steps  built  from  a marble  plat- 
form, 204  feet  long  and  134  feet 
wide.  The  height  of  the  struc- 
ture above  the  finished  grade  at 
the  base  of  the  terrace  is  99  feet, 
thus  making  the  total  height  of 
the  building  above  the  ground 
level  122  feet. 

By  exterior  measurement  the 
memorial  hall  is  156  feet  long 
and  84  feet  wide.  The  floors 
and  the  walls  are  of  colored  marble. 
The  colonnade  is  188  feet  long  and  118 
wide,  the  columns  being  44  feet  high  and 
7 feet  5 inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
colonnaded  entrance  to  the  memorial  hall, 
which  is  45  feet  wide  and  44  feet  high,  is 
equipped  with  sliding  bronze  grilles  which, 
during  the  day,  are  rolled  back  into  the 
space  provided  in  the  walls  and  are  closed 
at  night  for  the  protection  of  the  memorial. 

The  artists  to  whom  the  nation  is  in- 
debted for  this  masterpiece  are  the  archi- 
tect, Henry  Bacon  of  New  York,  by  whom 
the  building  was  designed  and  under  whose 
supervision  it  was  built;  Daniel  Chester 
French  of  Philadelphia,  the  sculptor  who 
created  the  colossal  marble  statue  of  Lin- 
coln which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
terior, and  Jules  Guerin  of  New  York,  who 
painted  the  mural  decorations. 

The  statue  of  the  martyred  President  is 
a seated  figure  of  heroic  size,  raised  a few 


Lincoln  Memorial  as  .seen  from  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  with  the  long  lagoon  and  park  that  complete 
the  symmetrical  landscape  design  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  The  Virginia  hills  are  in  the  distance  beyond  the 
Potomac  River 


feet  above  the  floor.  The  sculptor  has  ex- 
pressed with  remarkable  fidelity  the  pa- 
tience, gentleness,  strength  and  intelligence 
of  Lincoln’s  character.  Behind  the  statue 
is  the  following  inscription: 


In  this  temple,  as  in  the 

HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  WHOM 
HE  SAVED  THE  UNION,  THE  MEMORY 

of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  enshrined 

FOREVER. 


On  the  walls,  at  the  right  and  left,  be- 
tween Ionic  columns,  are  the  Gettysburg 
Speech  and  the  Second  Inaugural  Address 
cut  into  the  stone.  Above  these  are  the 
mural  paintings,  harmonious  and  subdued 
in  color,  and  adding  just  the  needed  touch 
of  mellowness  to  the  classic  coldness  of  the 
interior. 

The  symbolism  of  the  murals,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  painter,  is  an  attempt  to 
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Daniel  Chester  French’s  massive  marble  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  new  Memorial  Building-  at  ‘Washing-- 
ton.  Its  noble  lines  are  accentuated  by  its  heroic  size, 
which  may  be  judged  by  comparing  it  with  the  man 
at  the  base.  It  weighs  175  tons 


typify  in  allegory  the  ideals  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  There  are  six  groups 
in  an  enchanted  grove,  each  group  having 
a background  of  cypress  trees,  the  emblem 
of  eternity. 

In  the  decoration  above  the  Gettysburg 
address,  the  central  group,  the  Angel  of 
Truth  is  giving  liberty  to  the  slave.  The 
shackles  of  bondage  are  falling  from  the 
arms  and  feet.  They  are  guarded  by  two 
sibyls. 

The  group  at  left  represents  Justice  and 
the  Law.  The  central  figure,  in  the  chair 
of  the  law,  has  the  sword  of  justice  in  one 
hand  and  the  scroll  of  the  law  in  the  other. 
Seated  at  her  feet  are  two  sibyls  interpret- 
ing the  law.  The  standing  figures  on  each 
side  are  the  Guardians  of  the  Law,  holding 
the  torches  of  Intelligence. 

The  fine  decorative  group  at  the  right 
portrays  Immorality.  The  central  figure  in  it 


is  being  crowned  with  the  laurel 
wreath  of  immortality.  The 
standing  figures  are  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity.  On  each  side  is  the 
vessel  of  wine  and  the  vessel  of 
oil,  the  symbols  of  everlasting 
life. 

The  decoration  above  the  Sec- 
ond Inaugural  Address  is  repre- 
sented by  the  central  group — 
Unity.  The  Angel  of  Truth  is 
joining  the  hands  of  the  laurel- 
crowned  "figures  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  signifying  Unity, 
and  with  her  protecting  wings 
shelters  the  arts  of  painting, 
philosophy,  music,  architecture, 
chemistry,  literature  and  sculp- 
ture. Immediately  behind  the 
figure  of  Music  is  the  veiled 
figure  of  the  Future. 

The  group  at  the  left  repre- 
sents Fraternity.  The  central 
figure,  Fraternity,  holds  together 
with  her  encircling  arms  the  Man 
and  the  Woman,  symbols  of  the 
family  developing  the  abundance 
of  the  earth.  The  symbols  of 
everlasting  life  are  repeated. 
The  group  at  the  right  portrays 
Charity.  The  central  figure  of 
Charity,  attended  by  her  hand- 
maidens, is  giving  the  water  of 
life  to  the  halt  and  the  blind  and 
caring  for  the  orphans. 

The  various  types  are  racial,  and  each 
figure  is  worked  out  with  unusual  skill. 
The  light  that  falls  on  them  sifts  through 
marble  instead  of  glass.  The  roof  is  com- 
posed of  very  thin  slabs  of  marble,  so 
treated  with  wax  that  it  resembles  alabas- 
ter, through  which  the  light  comes  with  a 
softened  and  chastened  effect  upon  the 
noble  and  dignified  figure  below,  keeping 
silent  vigil  in  the  memorial  that  bears  his 
name  and  perpetuates  his  fame. 

A lagoon  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  with 
banks  of  cut  stone,  beginning  at  a little 
distance  in  front  of  the  memorial,  extends 
in  the  direction  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  the  reflection  of  the  monument 
in  its  crystal  waters  furnishes  an  additional 
element  of  beauty  and  repose. 

More  than  ten  years  have  been  required 
to  complete  the  memorial.  In  1911  Con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000 
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for  its  construction,  and  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  recommended  the  Po- 
tomac Park  site.  Since  that  time  the  work 
has  gone  on  continuously.  Extra  grants  of 
money  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  total  cost  approximates  $3,000,000. 

Before  this  beautiful  building  the  no- 
tables of  the  nation  gathered  on  Decoration 
Day  to  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  words  of  Stanton,  “ be- 
longs to  the  ages.”  Men  who  had  worn  the 
blue  and  men  who  had  worn  the  gray 
joined  in  the  tribute  to  him  who  had 
44  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all.” 
A special  section  was  reserved  for  members 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  another  for  Confeder- 
ate veterans. 

Back  of  the  east  colonnade  were  seated 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  their  wives.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the  former  President, 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln;  members  of  the  Memo- 
rial Commission;  Henry  Bacon,  the  archi- 
tect; Daniel  Chester  French,  the  sculptor, 
and  Jules  Guerin,  mural  painter,  were 
seated  near  the  Presidential  party.  Ex- 
President  Wilson  had  been  invited  to  be 
present,  but  notified  the  commission  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  attend. 

Along  the  colonnade,  to  the  left,  were 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  at  the 
right,  foreign  Ambassadors  and  their 
staffs.  At  the  terrace  were  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives. 

Amplifying  devices  were  cleverly  ar- 
ranged, so  that  they  carried  the  speakers’ 
voices  several  hundred  yards.  The  ad- 
dresses were  also  broadcast  by  radio. 

Chief  Justice  Taft,  during  whose  term 
as  President  the  fund  for  the  memorial 
had  been  appropriated,  made  the  speech  of 
presentation.  He  declared  that  it  was  fit- 
ting that  the  place  of  honor  at  the  end  of 
the  main  axis  of  the  Washington  City  plan 
should  have  been  reserved  for  a memorial 
to  Lincoln,  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  crowns 
the  Place  de  l’Etoile  at  Paris.  The  fifty- 
seven  years,  he  said,  during  which  the 
American  people  had  waited  for  a national 
memorial  for  the  nation’s  savior  and  its 
greatest  leader  had  been  well  spent,  for  in 
the  intervening  time  not  only  had  the  fig- 
ures of  his  contemporaries  faded,  leaving 
him  grandly  alone,  but  it  had  permitted  the 
coming  of  a generation  instinct  with  the 


growing  and  deepening  perception  of  the 
real  Lincoln  to  develop  an  art  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  his  greatness. 

Here  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  [he  said] 
the  boundary  between  the  two  sections  whose 
conflict  made  the  burden,  passion  and  triumph  of 
his  life,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  it  should 
stand.  Visible  in  its  distant  beauty  from  the 
Capitol,  whose  great  dome  typifies  the  Union 
which  he  saved;  seen  from  Arlington,  where  lie 
the  nation’s  honored  dead  who  fell  in  the  con- 
flict, Union  and  Confederate  alike,  it  marks  the 
restoration  of  the  brotherly  love  of  the  two  sec- 
tions in  this  memorial  of  one  who  is  as  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  South  as  to  those  of  the  North. 

Here  is  a shrine  at  which  all  can  worship, 
here  an  altar  upon  which  the  supreme  sacrifice 
was  made  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  here  a sacred 
religious  refuge  in  which  those  who  love  country 
and  love  God  can  find  inspiration  and  repose. 

President  Harding,  in  accepting  the  me- 
morial on  behalf  of  the  Government,  made 
a moving  and  powerful  address.  He  em- 
phasized the  present  unity  of  the  nation  as 
the  goal  for  which  Lincoln  strove.  He 
spoke  of  his  splendid  vision,  his  magna- 
nimity, his  fortitude  under  trial,  his  unfail- 
ing patience.  The  preservation  of  the 
Union  was  his  supreme  aim.  Emancipa- 
tion was  subordinate  and  secondary,  and 
was  brought  about  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
conflict. 

His  work  was  so  colossal  [the  President  de- 
clared], that  none  will  dispute  that  he  was  in- 
comparably the  greatest  of  our  Presidents.  He 
came  to  authority  when  the  Republic  was  beset 
with  foes  at  home  and  abroad,  and  re-estab- 
lished union  and  security.  * * * He  took  his 

advisers  from  among  his  rivals,  invoked  their 
patriotism  and  ignored  their  plottings.  He 
dominated  them  by  the  sheer  greatness  of  his 
intellect,  the  singleness  and  honesty  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  made  them  responsive  to  his  hand  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  exalted  purpose.  Amid 
it  all  there  was  a gentleness,  a kindness,  a sym- 
pathetic sorrow  which  suggests  a divine  intent  to 
blend  mercy  with  power  in  supreme  attainment. 

The  negro’s  tribute  to  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator was  paid  by  Dr.  Robert  Moton,  head 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  who  spoke  in  be- 
half of  12,000,000  of  his  race.  He  said  in 
closing: 

A race  that  produced  a Frederick  Douglass  in 
the  midst  of  slavery  and  a Booker  Washington 
in  the  aftermath  of  reconstruction  has  gone  far 
to  justify  its  emancipation. 

Edwin  Markham  read  his  poem,  44  Lin- 
coln, the  Man  of  the  People,”  which  ended 
with  the  stanza: 

And  when  he  fell,  in  whirlwind  he  went  down. 
As  when  a lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


YOU  who  choose  the  Steinway  but  the  genius  which  transmutes  them 
enter  the  company  of  the  great  into  Steinway  tone  begins  and  ends 
Wagner,  the  giant  of  modern  music,  with  Stein  way.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
dreamer  of  tone  visions  that  are  among  that  this  piano  has  become  “ The  In- 
the  most  precious  inheritances  of  man;  strument  of  The  Immortals” — chosen 
Liszt,  to  whose  home  in  Weimar  came  by  the  greatest  pianists,  composers, 
emperors  and  kings  and  prelates  of  the  violinists,  singers,  orchestra  conductors, 
church  to  steep  their  souls  in  the  solace  and  piano  teachers — and  found  the 
of  his  art;  Rubinstein,  who  charmed  world  over  in  homes  where  the  music 
care  from  the  heart  of  the  Czar  of  all  of  the  masters  is  loved  and  kept  living! 
the  Russias;  Paderewski,  loved  as  an  It  is  the  Steinway  ideal  to  enable  the 
artist,  revered  as  a man,  who  played  musjc  lover  to  own  the  best  piano 
his  way  across  a continent  to  save  his  that  can  be  made,  to  own  it  at  the 
country!  These  are  but  a few  of  he  lowest  cost  possible  and  u thc 
towering  figures  of  music  to  whom  the  easiest  terms  possible>  To  b most 
Steinway  has  been  not  alone  an  in-  of  the  tbings  which  are  known  ;n  the 
strument,  but  an  inspiration.  world  as  “the  finest”  one  must  have 
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Prices , $875  and  up 
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